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The Dawn of an Idea 


HE Motion Picture may ‘be said to be twenty years old. For the first 

fifteen years, or thereabouts, the great American audience, which thinks 

so fast individually but so slowly in mass, watched the picture mileage 
unreel with an amiable tolerance born of the novelty of the thing. The pic- 
tures did not need to be intelligent, they were novel. During this period there 
was, to be sure, a fairly large fraction of the public which had its look at 
the pictures—possibly two looks—and did not want another. But the masses 
remained faithful, and their nickels, dimes, quarters, and finally their dollar 
bills made “the fifth industry of the world.” 

It was this avalanche of money that demoralized the movies. The men 
at the top of the business were not big enough to stand it. Doubtless never 
before in commercial history was so much money handled by such little men. 
They are now reaping what they sowed and do not understand the crop. 

Five years ago, say, a change in the situation began to take place. The 
thoughtful element of the public began estimating values. A few started it, 
mainly those who rarely attended the shows. They managed to wake up a 
lot of their fellow absentees, and they all went back to look more closely. They 
reached the conclusion—which had been equally true from the beginning, only 
it had not been reached—that the pictures were pretty bad. They spoke their 
minds emphatically, desperately, but the industry did not listen. As long as 
the box-office clink kept up, the little men in the big chairs thought they could 
ignore all other sounds. Hence the “intelligent public’—the movie magazines 
are now saying it is 10 per cent of the whole public—were powerless to affect 
the pictures. 

Recently, say three years ago, disaffection began to appear in the ranks of 
the faithful, the 90 per cent. Even they sickened at the inanities of their beloved 
screen. They did not rant or write. They merely stayed away, and the box- 
office torrent threatened to become a trickle. Here, at last, was argument the 
little men could understand. Their one measure of their “art” was the cur- 
rency-test, and when that failed they knew that something “must be wrong.” 
Yet what it was that was wrong they could not be expected to understand ; 
hence, anxiety, consternation, panic, and Will Hays! 
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Now what of the last year of the twenty? Again the great public—th, 
thinks so fast individually but so slowly in mass—is reaching a conclusion, 
is a conclusion which should have been reached long before, but it is still val 
able at this late date—so valuable, in fact, that it is probably the last cone} 
sion needed to provoke action to bring the motion picture into harmony wi 
the rest of the machinery of civilization. 

This conclusion is —? Simply that the wrong men are in control of 
pictures, and that the pictures are far too important a force in the world tg 
be left in such hands. 

There is a distinct tendency to cease raging against the pictures them 
selves—the innocent offspring of defective parents—and to take some thought, 
regarding the selection of parents. To change the figure a bit, one does not 
judge a silver trumpet by its results in the hands of a small boy, nor the quality 
of a grand piano under the touch of a prize-fighter. More and more of the 
public are grasping this elementary truth. Sooner or later there are going 
to be wholesome changes in the high places of moviedom. We are still hoping 
that Will Hays will be able to hasten some of these changes when he can feel 
the tide of public opinion sufficiently high behind him. 





New Names in Our Personnel 


WO significant additions have just been made to the Editorial Advisory 
[oar of this magazine. 

The first is Mr. Dudley Grant Hays, Assistant Superintendent and 
head of Visual Instruction in the Chicago Schools. Mr. Hays has been one 
of the foremost national figures in the visual movement from the very begin- 
ning. He is President of the National Academy of Visual Instruction and 
Vice-President for Illinois of the Visual Instruction Association of America. 


The second is Mr. H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools in Berkeley, 


California. His position among the leaders in the visual movement has been 
established beyond question by the splendid development of visual instruction 
throughout the Berkeley school system. 

The Educational Screen counts itself extremely fortunate to be able to 
enlist the cooperation of these men. The addition of their names marks a 
first step in the gradual and limited expansion of our personnel to include 
specialists in the realm of secondary and elementary education—the realm 
in which visual education will unquestionably achieve its maximum values and 
results. We shall take pleasure in announcing later other additions to our 
personnel from the field in which Mr. Hays and Mr. Wilson are such con- 
spicuous figures. 
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A New Department 


n. 

valt HE Educational Screen exists to support everything and everybody it 
onely can believe in as an agency or influence for the good of the visual move- 
With ment. This means every firm or organization, large or small, that is 


qualified to further the advance of the movement, and whose qualifications are 
»f the apparent in its product, in its service, and in its understanding of and sympathy 


Id te with the educational field. 


them.| To do this sincerely and consistently, this magazine will hold fast its orig- 
ught) inal position of genuine independence, for from such a position only can its 
$ not} judgments have meaning and value for the cause. We are interested solely 
tality) in being the organ of the whole movement—not of any individual element 
f the) therein—and the value of such an organ is becoming steadily more evident to 
oing readers, contributors and advertisers. 

ping 


feel Commercial firms can make use of such an organ through advertising. 


Their revenues permit it. Non-commercial organizations cannot advertise. 





Their lack of revenue prevents it. Yet the service of the latter to the cause 
may richly deserve publicity and, indeed, must have it to be wholly effective. 


sory There are now two non-commercial organizations in the country, founded 
expressly to promote visual education, whose activities merit the greatest pos- 
and} sible publicity. The older one is The National Academy of Visual Instruction. 
omer It has already a definitely designated “official organ,’ namely, The Moving 
8 Picture Age. The more recent organization is The Visual Instruction Asso- 
ciation of America. This organization does not desire an “official organ” but 


rica, ge ther 

ey, seeks merely a channel through which it may say what it wishes to say to the 

eu educational public regularly. 

tion The Educational Screen is very glad to announce, therefore, that it will 
give a definite portion of its space in each issue to The Visual Instruction As- 

* 0) sociation of America. This space shall be exclusively the Association’s own 

oi and will bear no editorial relation whatever to the rest of the contents of The 

a Educational Screen. This magazine will receive, of course, no monetary ad- 


and) Vantage by this arrangement. We give the space as a part of our service, 
our) and believe it will benefit all concerned—our public, the Visual Instruction 
on-} Association of America, and the magazine as well, by adding to its contents an- 
other element of real value and interest. 
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Three More Publications ’ 
y 
the Educational Screen 


HE Berkeley school system has long published what are known as “Course 
of Study Monographs,” issued in accordance with the following plan; 


“The Courses of Study in all the subjects taught in the public schools 
are under critical study. As rapidly as the course in any subject can be 
rewritten following such study by the committee responsible for the task, 





it will be issued in mimeographed form that its plans and recommendations 
may be tested through use by all teachers. Upon the completion of the test- 
ing process, each course will be revised with the aim of incorporating such | 
modifications and improvements in the course as are suggested by the 
teachers who use it. When ready to be issued in more permanent form, 
each course is printed as a course of study monograph.” 


The monograph on Visual Instruction is nearly ready for publication and 
will be available to the educational public through The Educational Screen} 
within the next two months. 


We have seen the entire manuscript of this monograph and can assure 
our readers that it will constitute one of the most valuable contributions yet 
made to the literature of the subject. It is actually a manual of procedure in 
visual instruction—based on practice, not theory—and will prove invaluable 
to any and all educators who are actively engaged in developing visual methods 
elsewhere in the country. 


HE Greene “Historical Charts of the Literatures”’—formerly published 





at Princeton, N. J.—have been widely used by teachers, students, and 


general readers for the past ten years. The English Chart appeared in 1912, 
and was one of the very first visual devices to be developed expressly for the 
field of literary study. The American Chart appeared in 1913, the German 
Chart in 1915, and the French Chart in 1918. 


The Educational Screen has taken over the publication of the series and 
will reissue the various charts in revised and uniform editions. The 7th 
edition of the English Chart, and the 3rd edition of the American Chart are 
expected to be ready in January, 1923. 


(See further notice on an advertising page.) 
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HE first complete and authoritative Bibliography on Visual Education 

will soon appear as another of the publications of The Educational Screen, 
Inc. 

This bibliography has been prepared by Dr. Joseph J. Weber, formerly of 
the University of Kansas, with the assistance of two of his graduate students 
in visual instruction. It covers all significant writings on the subject—in 
periodical or book form—from the beginning of the movement down to July, 
1922. 

Each succeeding year Dr. Weber will prepare an additional bibliography 
to cover the material of that year. We shall publish this regularly as a supple- 


/ ment, thus keeping complete reference data at the disposal of all students and 


investigators in the visual field. 


(Further announcement later.) 





From the Commercial Angle 


"7 HERE are perhaps 15,000 motion picture theatres 
now active in the United States. These represent 
the whole theatrical field and its development is com- 


pleted; the theatrical has attained its maximum. 


HERE are more than 200,000 schools—more than 
200,000 churches—more than 200,000 clubs, lodges, 
community centers, etc.—a total of over 600,000 in 
the United States, or. FORTY TIMES THE NUM- 
BER OF THEATRES. This is the potential non- 
theatrical field and its development is hardly begun; 
the non-theatricai market is for those producers who 


have eyes to see. 























Relation of Experience to Learning 


Josepu J. WEBER 


The University of Texas 


I. Function of Experience. 


LL learning is based upon ex- 

perience. Psychologically the 

function of experience is to 
initiate and strengthen neural connec- 
tions between the situations which life 
presents to us and the specific re- 
sponses which we make to these situa- 
tions. For instance, life presents to 
the infant two human beings, and it 
learns to respond with “mamma” and 
“daddy.” 

The modern psychologist recognizes 
various kinds of experience. They are 
(1) visual exploration, (2) audition, 
or hearing, (3) kinesthetic sensations 
resulting from manipulation, (4) cu- 
taneous sensations, such as pressure, 
heat and cold, (5) olfactory and gus- 
tatory sensations, or smell and taste, 
and (6) miscellaneous organic feel- 
ings, arising from the function of in- 
ternal glands and organs of the body. 

Taking these up in the reverse or- 
der, by miscellaneous organic feelings 
I mean such experiences as sex drive, 
hunger, thirst, love of approval, dread 
of disapproval, various emotions, ill- 
ness, and so forth. From illness we 
may learn the meaning of indigestion, 
acquire skill in mastication, and gain 
the desire for good health. From the 
soil of our emotions grow the concepts 
fear, anger, joy, happiness, the skills 
of play, and the ideal of self-control. 
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And a wealth of knowledge, skills, 
and ideals springs up from the com- 
plementary instincts—love of approval 
and dread of disapproval. From the 
sensation of thirst arise ideas ranging 


from the old oaken bucket to modern! 


bootleggery. Hunger and its proper 
satisfaction may be the guiding motive 
for theft, industry, or even a mar- 
riage proposal. And the sex drive it- 
self is responsible for many human 
aspirations and achievements, as man- 
ifested in romance, the home, and suc- 
Obviously miscellaneous  or- 
ganic feelings play an important role 
in the serial melodrama of life. 


cess. 


Olfactory and gustatory sensations 
play perhaps the smallest role in the 
learning process. smell we 
acquire a few notions, ranging from 
stench to fragrance and leading up ta 
From taste 
we get another limited array of con- 
cepts and, in addition, the stimulus for 
higher culinary skills and the ideals of 
But the sum total of 
learning from these two kinds of ex- 


From 


the ideal of cleanliness. 


the epicure. 


perience is comparatively insignificant. 

Cutaneous sensations come next in 
importance. From these we acquire 
the ideas of “feel,” contact, pressure, 
heat and cold. Forcing them into a 
separate category in this discussion is 
somewhat arbitrary ; they may equally 
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RELATION OF EXPERIENCE 


well be considered under manipula- 
tion. 

Much more important in the learn- 
ing process is the function of kines- 
thetic experience, principally in the 
form of manipulation. From it we 
acquire not only most of our ideas and 
ideals of play and work, but also that 
great mass of motor skills which con- 
stitutes such a big part of our be- 
havior. Laboratory work, manual 
training, and vocational apprentice- 
ship. are all illustrations of its wide- 
spread efficacy. 

Little need be said concerning audi- 
tion, or hearing, except that this func- 
tion is often considered more impor- 
tant than it really is. Too much of 
our teaching is auditory appeal. Of 
course the function plays a significant 
role in musical education, in the ac- 
quisition of linguistic skills, and in the 
arousal and stimulation of thought by 
verbally stated problems. But to de- 
pend upon auditory appeal for the 
elucidation of relationships which can 
only be generalized from manipula- 
tion and visual exploration is pure 
professional inefficiency. Many a 
teacher grows impatient and calls her 
pupils morons simply because they 
seem unable to learn from merely 
being told. 

Visual exploration is undoubtedly 
the most prolific sensory source of 
learning. Most of our place relation- 
ship coricepts, many of our skills and 
their thorough understanding, and a 
fair share of our social ideals and 
aspirations are grounded in visual ex- 
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perience. Yet visual experience is not 
utilized to the full extent of its po- 
tential value. One obvious reason for 
this is that the actual experience is 
not always feasible and often quite im- 
possible. We can not afford to take 
But 
invention has overcome this 
difficulty in part. The perfection of 
photography has placed in the hands 
of the educator a means of manifestly 
great possibilities. 


the geography class to Africa. 
human 


The photograph is 
a miniature cross-section of a visual 
experience that can be transported 
from one part of the earth to another, 
from one linguistic group to another, 
from one historic period to another, 


with very little loss in accuracy and 


The 


vicarious experience 


made 
The 
American schoolboy can now see the 
the muddy 
waters of the Nile; and he acquires 


form. sensitive film has 


practicable. 


hippopotamus wade in 
thus a fund of realistic imagery which 
can be made the basis oi more effec- 
tive instruction. 

However, it is not to be inferred 
from all the foregoing that the sense 
experiences alone effect complete 
learning. The primary stimuli do not 
guarantee a complex of finished neural 
These experiences are 
but a fraction of the educative process. 
Learning grows partially out of think- 
ing and achieving. Therefore, in 
making the study of which I am going 
to say more in the second part of this 
article, I have added another category, 
namely mental behavior, cerebration, 
or thinking. 


connections. 
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II. Distribution of Experience 


PROBLEM now arises: What 
is the quantitative distribution of 
the various types of experience? 

The problem may be subdivided as 
follows: How much of the total 
wealth of learning has been contrib- 
uted by each type of experience from 
the standpoints of knowledge, motor 
skills, and attitudes or ideals? 

Very interesting studies can be 
made in the realm of ideals and skills. 
I have not attempted to do so. The 
following investigation is limited to 
the realm of knowledge, and to one 
phase of that only—verbal concepts. 

A list of 250 words was prepared 
in the form of a “judgment” study 
and submitted to 83 summer school 
students at the University of Kansas. 
The judges were all experienced edu- 
cators and members of my class in 
educational psychology. They had 
been giving special training in tracing 
words back to their empirical origins 
introspectively. The list of words rep- 
resented the even-numbered ones from 
the commonest 500 in the English 
language.* Here are the first 25 
selected: about, across, after, against, 
all, alone, also, am, an, another, any, 
are, around, ask, away, bad, bank, 
bear, became, bed, before, behind, be- 
lieve, better, big. And so on through 
the alphabet 

Arrangec in five columns, the 250 
words were mimeographed and sub- 


*Thortidike, E. L., The Teacher’s Word Book, pp. 127-128. 





mitted to the judges with instructions 
as follows: 


“Examine each word, and 
write directly before it the initial 
of the type of experience which 
you think has contributed most to 
its present meaning. Immedi- 
ately after the word place a C if 
you are certain of your judg- 
ment, a D if you are doubtful, 
or a G if you feel that you are 
making a pure guess. Do the 
same with every other word in 
the column Tomorrow 
judge the next column, day after 
the and so on 
until the five columns are com- 


pleted.” 


today. 


tomorrow next, 


Along with the list of words, the 
judges were given printed slips bear- 
ing seven categories for classification. 
Here is a copy of the form: 

“T, V, A, K, C, O, I, respectively, 
stand for the following: 

T. Thinking, reasoning, wonder- 
ing, reflecting, generalizing, 
etc. 

\V. Visual experiences: seeing ac- 
tual realities and demonstra- 
tions; ‘movies,’ still pic- 
tures of all kinds; printed 
matter, books, 
magazines, newspapers, cor- 
respondence, etc. 


including 


A. Auditory experiences: hear- 














‘ions 
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Summary Table 


Summary of results obtained from 19,228 separate judgments by 83 
experienced educators in tracing back to their empirical origins 250 of 
the commonest 500 words in the English language. Results in weighted 
and unweighted credits and their percentile distribution. Also without 
the category of thinking. 


Without 











Weighted Unweighted Thinking 
Category Percent Credits Credits Percent Category 
Thinking ...... 33.6 17,440 6,732 35.0 Percent 
Visual Exp. ... 30.7 15,937 5,595 29.1 46.3 
Kinesthetic .... 14.3 7,394 2,686 14.0 21.5 
Auditory ...... 11.7 6,058 2,347 12.2 17.6 
Instinctive ..... 5.6 2,892 1,115 5.8 8.4 
Cutaneous ..... 2.8 1,464 522 2.7 4.3 
Olf. and Gust... 1.3 648 231 1.2 1.9 
Se 100.0 51,833 19,228 100.0 100.0 
The percentages may be clarified graphically : 
Thinking Visual iN \ [ O 
35.0 29.1 14.0 12.2 5.8 2.7 1.2 
And without the Category of Thinking: 
Visual K A I t O 
46.3 au5 We 8A 19) 43 
ing various noises and heat, cold, external pain, 
sounds; music; spoken etc. 
words—conversational, nar- (). Olfactory and Gustatory ex- 
rative, descriptive, argu- periences: agreeable and 
mentative, exhortative, in- disagreeable odors; sweet, 
terrogatory, etc. sour, salty, or bitter tastes, 
K. Kinesthetic experiences : mus- etc. 
cular sensations resulting I. Instinctive and other Organic 
from all acting, moving, experiences: sex drive, 
doing ; effort, fatigue; equi- hunger, thirst; love of ap- 
librium; ete. proval; various emotions; 
C. Cutaneous experiences: skin illness, etc.” 
sensations—pressure, ‘feel,’ The order of the categories was 
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rotated like the names of the candi- 
dates on a ballot. Twelve of the 
judges had instructions identical with 
the foregoing. Twelve other judges 
. had forms beginning with the second 
category. Other forms began suc- 
cessively with the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh categories. The 
purpose of this rotation is manifest. 
The order of judging the columns was 
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also rotated. Seventeen of the judges 
began with the first column, seventeen 
others with the second, and so on to 
the fifth. 

In adding up the results, judgments 
followed by a C were given arbitrarily 
a weight of 3, those followed by a D 
a weight of 2, and those followed bya 
Ga weight of 1. Following is a sum- 
mary of all the judgments combined, 


(To be continued) 


The Lantern Slide in Physics 


C. C. EpGETT 


Genesee Wesleyan, Seminary, Lima, N. Y. 


HE value of the lantern slide 
| the teaching of physics is 
exceedingly great. The more 
the slide is used, the more uses will 
be found for it. But one use will 
be mentioned in this brief article. 
Many boys and girls of high 
school age have a great desire to 
leave some evidence behind them to 
witness their presence in the school. 
I have asked pupils of this type to 
make a suitable drawing of some 
piece of commercial or laboratory 
apparatus required by the state 
course of study. Many pupils have 
shown little interest in the subject 
until after such a drawing had been 
made and used in the class. Even 
those who have made no drawing 
themselves will be aroused by the 
use of the drawing of a classmate. 
These drawings are made rather 
small on heavy white cardboard in 
India ink. The drawing is then 








copied by the use of two lanterns 
and a camera. The negative is made 
of a suitable size so the positive may 
be printed by contact. The negative 
may be made on a process plate or 
a lantern slide plate. 

The slides once made are perma- 
nent and may be used for class in- 
struction and work. A 
whole period may be spent on one 
slide by having several members of 
the class pass to the screen and ex- 
plain the construction and action of 
the apparatus. In review, a number 
of slides may be used in one period. 

These slides will be found valuable 
when a few minutes of a recitation 
remain after the lesson has been 
completed. Two or three drawings 
may be placed on the screen with a 
brief review by the instructor or 
members of the class. This keeps 
the most important drawings con- 
stantly before the class. 


review 
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ORLD’S WORK furnished 
series of articles by Carl E. Ake- 
ley which have particular interest 


has a 


W 


as bearing directly upon visual education 
for the general public. They present a de- 
tailed account of the purposes, experiences, 
and achievements of Mr. Akeley’s scientific 
expedition to the gorilla country of Africa 
under the auspices of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York City. 

“Hunting Central Africa” 
(June) tells of the plans, the personnel, 
and gets the party well into central Africa 
Mr. Ake- 
ley discusses at length previous writings 
on the subject of the gorilla and shows 
how inaccurate were the thrilling descrip- 
tions of Paul du Chaillu, for example, 
whose imagination served him so ably in 
lieu of trained 
Though the gorilla was first seen by white 
men in 1855, little study has been 
given since to this most important link in 


Gorillas in 


on its way to the gorilla country. 


scientifically observation. 


very 
the zoological chain. 


“Hunting Mt. Mikeno” 
(July) describes a scientist’s day’s work in 


Gorillas on 
preparing the carcass of a single specimen 
for preservation and transport back to its 
destination in the museum in New York. 

The motion picture camera designed by 
the author for of work 
scribed and illustrated. It 
compact and manageable under the difficult 
conditions encountered in the African jun- 
gles. 
“photography at distances of 25 or 200 feet 
as circumstances dictate. 

The second 
party, and various habits of 


this sort is de- 


is extremely 


Its lens equipment permits effective 


the 
the 


by 
of 


obtained 
life 


specimen 


animals are described, and much evidence 
is brought out to disprove the venerable 
idea that the gorilla is ferocious and dan- 
gerous to man. 

“Hunting 


Gorillas in Central Africa” 








Conducted by N. L. 
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Among the Magazines 


G. 


(August) brings further proof that the 
huge primate is a creature of great power, 
but without speed or ferocity. After the 
shooting of “the lone male of Karisimbi,” 
Mr. Akeley declares that he “felt like a 
murderer.” This installment describes also 
the selection and photographing of a typi- 
cal sweep of landscape with the movie 
camera, which will be used in constructing 
the background against which the group 
will be mounted in the museum. 

“Is the Gorilla Almost a Man?” (Sep- 
tember) is distinctly different in character 
from the preceding articles. The first three 
were largely narrative of the trip. This 
article is an exceedingly interesting resume 
of the data gathered, with much scientific 
discussion of the value of this data. Many 
interesting conclusions are drawn. 

The physical results of the trip were five 
excellent specimens for the new group in 
the African Hall and 300 or 400 feet of 
motion picture film, the first ever taken 
showing live gorillas moving in their native 
The scientific results could hardly 
be Mr. Akeley dwells on 
the new revelations obtained of the nature 
and of the gorilla, of the 
proper way to study him by scientific mod- 
ern methods, of his kinship to man as sug- 
gested by his life-habits, of the numerous 
physiological similarities emphasizing this 
kinship. He insists that the species is on 
the road to extinction unless measures are 
taken immediately to make their present 
His fear that extinc- 
tion man has made an 
adequate study of this rare subject impels 
Mr. Akeley to devote the last part of the 
article to an earnest argument for a pre- 
The last remaining “gorilla coun- 
try” is small, comprising the slopes of three 
mountains about four miles apart—Mikeno, 
There are less than 


habitat. 
over-estimated. 


disposition 


haunts a sanctuary. 


will come before 


serve. 


Karisimbi, and Visoke 
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100 gorillas left in this litthke domain and 
they represent a source of scientific knowl- 
edge that is of inestimable value. This 
tract could be made a permanent sanctuary 
for the last of the race, the last of “man’s 
nearest relatives.” 

All the articles are profusely illustrated, 
and elaborate maps give added accuracy 
and vividness to the series. The reading 
of these articles will be a splendid prepara- 
tion for viewing the remarkable gorilla 
group when it shall be unveiled. Such 
museum groups are masterpieces of visual 
education. When one thinks of the mil- 
lions that will view them, one realizes the 
high worth of such expeditions and easily 
understands the enthusiasm of the author 
for his arduous work. “As I write this in 
New York,” he says, “with the skins and 
skeletons all safely here and one gorilla 
modeled fot the group, I can visualize the 
fruits of the trip. The group 
into being as soon as I can get an artist to 
Mt. Mikeno to paint, as the background for 
it, the scene that unfolded itself before our 
eyes when when we stood by the old male 
that Bradley shot on the slopes of Kari- 
simbi and looked across toward Mt. Cha- 
ninagongo. What I went to Africa 
for I got—but I got a great deal more, a 
vision of how to study this animal which 
is man’s nearest relative.” 


OTION PICTURE MADNESS is 
M the title of a strong article in the 
Christian Herald for June Ist, 
1922, by Charles Johnson Post. It is more 
than merely another slashing attack on the 
movies, of which there have been so many 
in the past year or two. 
gun in a significant campaign in which ac- 
tions instead of words are to be the heavy 
ammunition. (An article in a later num- 
ber of the Christian 
elsewhere in this department—gives details 
on the plan of campaign.) 
“Think of a business terrorized and ter- 
rified by its own incapacity and yet into 


can come 





It is really a first 


Herald—reviewed 
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which one-fifth of the entire population of 
the United States is willing to pay tribute 
each week!” 

There is real ring in this sentence. It jg 
eloquent of intrinsic power in the movie 
and of tragic failure to realize its possi 
bilities. Mr. Post devotes this article mainly 
to an analysis of the “two elements in this 
situation,” the motion picture per se, and 
the men in control of it. He finds little 
favorable to say of the second element, 
men took up motion pictures jp 
the early days and have remained in con. 
trol long enough virtually to characterize 
it—and are for that matter practically in 
control today. These producers give 
the public what they think the public want 
—and since they risk their money in it, and 
in large quantity, we can credit them with 
sincerity. They have little imagination of 
an esthetic kind, their background in gen- 
eral lacking in any other motive than that 
of getting the money from anything they 
can get the money for. And the man 
that they chose as chief and head of their 
foundations of artistic sue- 
a fact 


“These 


craft laid his 


cess as a manager of prize-fighters 





of frank pride.” 

Speaking of the motion picture producing 
class as a whole, “its cultural consciousness 
in the literary field possibly rose as high 
as the dime novel, but probably stopped at 
the half-dime series. They could not 
their The 
calibres 


understand own success. 
motion picture 
have blundered along, getting into hotter 


water all the time. They, by 


magnates of all 


and hotter 


their own unaided efforts, have succeeded 
in fastening upon themselves censorship 
iaws in many states.” 


There could be but one result of this sit- 
uation, namely the state of things that ob- 
tains today. It is more than pitiful, re- 
vrettable. “It is tragic, this period of motion 
picture development, for all this came from 
the background of dull, sordid, unimagina- 
tive lives for generations—the dull drab of 
ghettos, the poverty of clothing sweatshops 
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or the reek of furs; and the men, unfa- 
miliar with the wonderful imaginative 
creations and art of civilization were lifted 
by accident and the floods of money that 
poured in upon them to be the exponents 
of the greatest social instrument of the 
world. . The motion picture industry 
today stands before the public bankrupt 
in character.” 

Mr. Post is no more earnest in his con- 
demnation of the element above-mentioned 
than in his eulogy of the other element, the 
motion picture itself. “It is the greatest 
invention for conveying human thought and 
for visualizing that has yet been invented; 
the motion picture—in its for 
story-telling—tills a deep, vital human need. 
It makes everyone an eyewitness of 


capacity 


any event, and it gives everyone a front 
seat. It is reality itself multiplied indefi- 
nitely and for every beholder. It is no 
toy; it is a social instrument of enormous 
service in every field of human thought, in 
every art, and in every channel whereby it 
is desired to spread ideas and give them a 
quick, firm, visible root. It is an in- 
strument of civilization just as the printing 
press is. “i 

Perhaps the 
made in the whole article is the following: 


most arresting statement 
“The motion picture is an instrument of 
civilization just as the printing press is. 
It is essentially the evolution of the 
printing press and not of the _ theater.” 
(There is indeed food for thought here, it 
is an idea which would bear much elabora- 
tion. Conceive, the state of 
things if the present movie producers were 
in charge of the world’s printing presses!) 


for instance, 


Hence—as was the case with the printing 
press—the Church should have seized upon 
this tremendous force in the very begin- 
ning and exercised a guiding influence upon 
its development. Not to do so 
negligence on the part of the religious or- 
ganizations, they missed a vast opportunity. 
“The motion pictures accomplish in 
decades the printing the 


Was gross 


can 


what press and 


ree 
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slow processes of academic education have 
taken centuries to accomplish. But it can 
do none of these things unless it have art— 
and the dominant theatrical elements have 
long since recognized this. It must have 
intelligence as well as purpose; sincerity is 
no substitute for skill.” 


HE AMERICAN CITY (Septem- 

ber) presents interesting evidence of 

the growing use of the camera for 
other than amusement purposes, in an arti- 
cle entitled “Mosaic Maps of Cities.” Nu- 
merous ends are served by aerial photos 
municipal administration and 
publicity work. 

New York City itself 
from a 10,000-foot elevation, by means of 
100 photos taken in 69 minutes—something 
of a revolution in former map-making meth- 


of cities in 


recently mapped 


interesting results were ob- 
tained: the location of one park, for in- 
stance, was corrected, had been a 
whole block out of place on previous earth- 
the police department was able 


ods. Some 


which 


made maps; 
to locate every scuttle and skylight for its 
trailing burglars; ,illegal 
was shown; a 
leak in an oil shown to have 
caused the burning of a ship at its pier, etc. 
The Erie to have caused 
more than the fire-damage, for the terrible 
blockade of traffic for blocks around ap- 


information in 
sewage disposal in rivers 
pipe was 


fire was shown 


peared in the photo as silent evidence of 
large losses directly resultant upon the fire. 

“Such cities 
millions of dollars and enable Chambers of 


demonstrations may save 


Commerce to show prospective manufac- 
turers the value of transportation facilities 
the 


show 


within cities.” 


intervals 


in specific locations 
Photos at 


growth in detail, and it can be done in no 


regular city 


other way with equal effectiveness. Real 
estate development companies use _ this 
means constantly, These photos can be 


made directly into maps by ink-lining the 
essentials desired and eliminating the rest 


hy chemicals. 
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HE CHRISTIAN HERALD is plan- 
ning to do things—in fact, has be- 
gun doing them, to judge from a 
conversation _we enjoyed recently 
Mr. Graham Patterson, the dynamic pub- 
lisher of that magazine. The Christian 
Herald, in combination with certain other 
interests, proposes to go at the motion pic- 
tures problem on a large scale. It has 
formed The Christian Herald Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau—with headquarters in the Bi- 
ble House, New York City—which will 
serve the non-theatrical field exclusively. 
They are not making the grave mistake of 
thinking that they can serve the huge field 
from New York City. Branch offices will 
be opened rapidly in key cities throughout 
the country to take care of the churches 
and schools in the same effective way that 
the theatrical exchanges serve the theatres. 
Definite announcement of the plan ap- 
pears in the issue of September 2nd, under 
the caption, “Churches Sure of Films,’ 
written by Rae D. Henkle; managing edi- 
tor. 
Some of the reasons which prompted the 
step are given as follows: 


with 


’ 


“Ministers and laymen in every section of 
the country are aroused by the abuse of 
the film in the hands of an amusement- 
purveying industry, the boycotting of the 
Church by commercial distributors, and 
the fact that under existing conditions 
there is grave danger that approximately 
ten thousand projecting machines already 
installed in churches will be made useless 
for want of acceptable pictures. 

“The Christian Herald is convinced that 
the motion-picture is of inestimable value 
in spreading the message of the church. 
I believe every church should look on a 
motion-picture projector as a necessary part 
of the equipment of the church plant, be- 
cause a good picture leaves an impression 
that it is impossible to obtain with either 
the written or spoken word. 

“Not a single reel of film for theatrical 
uses will be supplied by any of the 
branches. Every single foot of film that 
is distributed through the Christian Herald 
Motion-Picture Bureau will be inspected 
and stamped with the guarantee of the 
Christian Herald that it conforms to the 
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highest standards of morals and good taste 
A library of unusual excellence has. been 
formed and additional subjects are bet 
constantly added to it. Far-reaching plans 
for the production of pictures of “yp. 
usual artistic merit with missionary back. 
grounds are being formulated, but the out. 
put will include all classes of film. There 
are Bible stories, travel reels, comedies and 
dramas with clean, wholesome stories for 
entertainment, natural-history subjects, 
camping, hunting and fishing pictures, ex- 
ploration, and everything else that would go 
to make a diversified entertainment for a 
mid-week evening or to provide the illus- 
tration for a Sunday evening lecture. 
“The Christian Herald believes — the 
Church is entitled to consideration in the 
making and marketing of motion pictures, 
It believes the motion-picture industry js 
making a big mistake in refusing to have 
business relations with the religious and 
educational institutions of the country. The 
Church and the school, next to the home, 
have more to do with molding the lives of 
children and young people than any other 
factors in our national life. On them rests 
American culture. On them rests the 
moral growth of the generation. The al- 
most universal attendance at motion-picture 
theaters makes the film an extremely im- 
portant influence that must be taken from 
commercial hands and placed under the 
control of devoted and consecrated men 
who will use it for the highest purposes.” 
Whole-souled faith in the power and use- 
fulness of the pictures is vigorously ex- 
pressed by Mr. Henkle, who represents, of 
course, the ideas of the entire organization. 


“More than that, the Church has a re- 
sponsibility that can not be overlooked to 
combat in the most effective way the in- 
fluences that surround and permeate the 
average motion-picture theater. 

“The time has come, however, when the 
film must be restored to something ap- 
proaching its true function, which is edu- 
cational, inspirational and informative as 
well as a medium for entertainment.” 

It is a great idea—a huge undertaking. 
It will be enormously costly, but success im 
this high endeavor will justify all the cost. 
The Christian Herald fully the 
magnitude of the attempt—knows _ that 
everything cannot be done at once—but is 
willing to tackle the vast problem of of- 
ganization and development and to accept 


realizes 
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full responsibility for its actions and in- 
tentions. 
We admire the move. We shall give it 


our best wishes and anything else we can. 
It should mean much for the churches and 
not a little for the schools. Its success will 
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mean a long step toward bringing the mo- 
tion picture to a decent destiny. The 
Christian Herald deserves the support of 
the country: at large in its ambitious effort 
“to clean up the screen and provide the 
best possible films for religious purposes.” 


Ohio Better Film Interests to Form State Organization 


T the first session of the Ohio 
Motion Picture Convention held 
in Cleveland, October 6th and 


tth, under the auspices of the Cleveland 
Cinema Club, 
the formation of a state-wide organiza- 
tion to make more effective the work of 
the 140 different groups throughout Ohio 
the Better 


steps were taken toward 


now actively interested in 


Film movement. On the organization 
committee, announced at a later session, 
are five members from various sections 


of the state who are to perfect and pre- 
sent plans. Mrs. Elmer G. Derr, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Cinema Club, is 
chairman. It is appropriate 
that such a state-wide organization should 
start as an the 
of the Cleveland club, one of the pioneer 
organizations which has been active in 
the field for about nine years, and whose 
influence extends far beyond the limits 
of the state of Ohio. 

The convention assumed the 
a “get-together” conference of various in- 
terests concerned in the 
both from the theatrical 
angles. In addition to from 
various the 
state there were also present representa- 
tives from the National Board of Review, 
with whom the Cleveland Cinema Club 
is affliated, the Motion Theatre 
Owners of America, 
and exchanges. 

Mr. W. D. McGuire of New York, 
chairman of the National Committee for 
Better Films of the National Board of 
Review, struck the keynote of the move- 


especially 


outgrowth of activities 


nature of 


business, 
educational 


film 
and 
delegates 


organizations throughout 


Picture 


various producers 


ment in declaring that a new spirit in 
production and exhibition of films is be- 
Pictures, which first ap- 
novelty, regardless of 
their worth, are now considered on the 
plane of the lecture platform and the 
legitimate theatre. Inherent value is be- 
coming the factor in judging 
screen productions, the public must dis- 
criminate among the pictures shown, and 
declare for the best in presenta- 
tions, if the movie as a legitimate form 
of art is to advance. 

The exhibitors’ point of view was pre- 
sented by Samuel Bullock, State Or- 
ganizer, Motion Picture Theatre Owners 
of America, who declared that the ex- 
hibitors in general are waiting for con- 
structive suggestions and stand ready to 


coming evident. 


pealed for their 


deciding 


screen 


cooperate. 

Mr. M. J. O’Toole, Chairman Commit- 
tee on Public Service, Motion Picture 
Theatre Owners of America, brought a 
stirring assurance that the theatre owners 
are willing to go more than half way to 
establish that will advance 
the cause of motion pictures. His advice 
to the Better Film interests is, “Make the 
theatre a ‘motion picture community 
No agency for public informa- 
tion except the newspaper compares with 
it. Take advantage of this instru- 
mentality at your disposal to further the 
ideals of good government and to better 
the conditions of your community.” 

The non-theatrical use of motion pic- 
tures, particularly industrial reels, 
outlined by Mr. George J. Zehrung, Di- 
Motion Picture Bureau, Inter- 


connections 


center. 


was 


rector of 
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national Committee of the Y. M. C. A., 
New York City. He traced the work 
of the motion picture bureau from its 
start eleven .years ago, to the present 
time, when there were distributed (dur- 
ing 1921) 34,000 reels to a combined audi- 
ence of 4,000,000 people. of the 
chief uses of the industrial motion picture, 
as Mr. Zehrung sees it, is in the field 
of vocational guidance. Noon-hour films 
are proving valuable aids in commercial 
houses, where they tend to broaden the 
outlook of the employees and show them 
their place in the general industrial 
scheme. 

Miss Marie Wilson of the Extension 
Department of the Cleveland Board of 
Education, outlined the experience of the 
department in using films in summer 
playgrounds as a community project. 


One 


The history of the development of the 
educational motion picture was traced by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Richey Dessez of the Edu- 
cational Department, Pathe Company, 
New York City. 

The effect of the movies upon the de- 
mands made upon the library was the 
interesting side of the question presented 
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by Miss Louise Prouty of the Cleveland 
Public Library. The libraries find them. 
selves confronted by a new influence, the 
movies. Not only do children clamor for 
books which have been presented in screen 
form, but the library must also meet ap 
increased demand for material corre 
sponding to that presented in pictures. 
Certain periods of history, for example 
become of interest to readers in connec. 
tion with an historical film. Travel films 
also lead to a study of travel books ap. 
plying to that particular part of the world, 
Miss Katherine Brown, of the Cleve. 
land School of the Theatre, discussed a 
most interesting phase of the general 
subject: Pantomime, a Screen Art. She 
made clear the difference between action 
and pantomime, declaring that the true 
artist of pantomime goes beyond mere 
action to a deep consciousness of mean- 
ing and mood, and “paints his picture on 
the consciousness of his audience.” 
Discussions followed each topic, and 
during the two-day sessions, several ex- 
hibitions of better films were given. A 
display of equipment one of the 
profitable features of the convention. 
M. E. G 
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School Department 


Conducted by M. E, G, 


“‘Book Week” 


T is probably significant that more 
and more works of classic and cur- 
rent literature furnishing mate- 

rial for screen productions. One has only 
to think over the really worth-while re- 
leases of the last few months to realize 
how large a proportion of the films are 
based upon, or “adapted from” previous 
novels and dramas. One may hope it is 
the last knell sounding the passing of the 
cheap “thriller” and marking the advance 
of a sounder art based on a more svb- 
stantial foundation. 

The week of November 12th to 18th has 
been set aside by the National Commit- 
tee for Better Films of the National 
Board of Review as “Book Week,” with 
the slogan, “See Your Favorite Book in 
the Movies.” the 
munity groups are urged to 


are 


week, com- 


ask exhibi- 


During 


tors to include one or more pictures based 
on works of literature among their book- 
Exhibitors themselves 
have had their attention to the 
popular appeal which well-known books 
are sure to have 
changes as far as possible have been fur- 


called 


in screen form. Ex- 
nished with new stock prints of the “book 


so that the demand from the thea- 


films’ 
tres can be met. 
Book Week offers a 


tunity to schools and educational groups 


two-fold oppor- 


in general. For the schools unequipped 
with apparatus for showing motion pic- 
tures in connection with classroom work, 
book 
Ex- 


it is an exceptional chance to see 
films in neighboring movie houses. 
hibitors willing to arrange a 
special day-time screening of their fea- 
ture film if they are assured an interest- 
ed patronage. Or a special Saturday morn- 
ing matinee 
possible. 

In the cases of schools having projec- 


are often 


for young people might he 


tion equipment, the opportunity is even 


The newest releases not 


greater. may 
‘be available for non-theatrical showing, 
but many excellent films have passed 


their first runs, and may be booked for 
school and community use. 

For English classes ix particular, there 
is little need to emphasize the advantage 
of seeing the picture version of a classic 
studied in the classroom, and comparing 
—perhaps contrasting—it with the origi- 
Scores of topics for discussion will 
immediately present themselves—matters 
of background and setting, character por- 
traying, incident plot development. 
History classes also may find profitable 
material many of the excellent films 
based on some period of history, or those 


famous historical characters 


nal. 





and 

in 

in which 

appear. 
lor some of the current releases, the 

reader is referred to reviews in this issue. 

Many other films, not so new, are avail- 

able, among them: 

The Last of the Mohicans, 

Huckleberry Finn, 

The Little Minister, 

The Man From Home, 

Sentimental Tommy, 

Treasure Island, 

The Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court, 

Evangeline, 

Les Miserables, 

Tale of Two Cities, 

Treasure Island, 

Jane Eyre, 

Rip Van Winkle, 

Silas Marner, 

Disraeli, 

Little Lord Fauntleroy, 

The Three Musketeers, 

and dozens of others. 
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Full information about Book - Week 
may be secured from the National Com- 
mittee for Better Films of The National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 
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Fifth avenue, New York City, as well as 
a complete list of good films based on 
literature which the National Board wilf 
furnish upon request. 


Film Reviews 


(it has been the aim of this department for some time past to list 
only films which have been personally reviewed by the department 


Editor. 
value to educators. 


Reviews reprinted from wholesale sources are seldom of much 
Reviews for teachers should be made ‘by teachers, 


if reader and reviewer are to understand each other’s point of view. 


Our purpose is attained in this issue. 


Every film here presented has 


been viewed and the review written by the Editor of this department, 


personally.) 


LITERATURE AND ART 


Lorna Doone (First National)—An en- 
tirely worthy “adaptation” from Black- 
more’s novel, but an adaptation withal. 
Its settings and backgrounds are rich in 
picturesque touches, true to the period 
represented, and photographed with beau- 
tiful effect. Acting and direction are 
skillful. 

As for the original story, its substance 
is there throughout, even though some 
incidents have been omitted and others 
modified. On the whole, the modifications 
are skillfully done, and do not mar the 
film version, although there may well be 
a question as to whether they improve 
the tale. The weakest spot in the pic- 
turization is the court scene which 
sults in John’s chagrined retreat. 


re- 


Later incidents in the story, however, 
more than make up for previous short- 
comings. The fight with the Doones in 
their stronghold and the final hand-to- 


hand encounter carry the action to a 
stirring climax. 
Lorna herself, as done by Madge 


Bellamy, has all the charm and child-like 
simplicity which we have been accus- 
tomed to associate with the heroine. Old 
Sir Ensor Doone is remarkably acted by 
Frank Keenan. 


The Prisoner of Zenda (Metro)—Un- 
questionably deserving to rank among 
the year’s best photoplays. Rex Ingram 
has again demonstrated his right to be 
classed with the all-too-few directors of 
true genius. In his hands, Anthony 
Hope’s great romance becomes a screen 
story of compelling interest, carrying 
incident after incident along in logical 
sequence, beautifully proportioned, to 
the end. Seldom is there to be seen a 
finer climax than the departure of the 
“noblest Elphburg of them all” and 
Flavia’s renunciation of her own happi- 
ness in the interest of her country and 
her people. 

To paraphrase the words of the story, 
“not all good men are kings”’—but kings 
are seldom portrayed by better men than 


Lewis Stone, playing the double role of) 


Rudolf Rassendyll, and King Rudolf of 
Ruritania. Alice Terry is a_ beautiful 
Flavia, and the remaining characters are 
well cast. 

Heidi of the Alps (Prizma) 2 reels— 
A charming dramatization of this classi¢ 
of childhood, done in Prizma colors. The 
film was made in Switzerland, and the 
background of the story has, in Com 
sequence, all the scenic beauty of the real 
Alps. 

With fine simplicity the story is told 
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of how little Heidi, becoming a burden 
to her aunt, is taken to the Alm Uncle 
to live. Here develops a childhood at- 
tachment for Peter, the shepherd boy. 
After a time Heidi goes to live in a 
wealthy city home as a companion to 
Clara, the little crippled girl, but she longs 
for her mountains, and is finally allowed 
to return, taking Clara with her. Heidi 
sets out to prove to the little cripple that 
if things are wished for hard enough, the 
“wishing true” will accomplish the seem- 
ingly impossible. Heidi’s philosophy 
proves true, for in the end Clara walks 
without her crutches. 

A film well adapted for child audiences, 
it is not without interest for adults 
Madge Evans does the part of Heidi ap- 
pealingly, and Alm Uncle and Peter are 
well suited to their roles. 

Moongold (Warren) 2 old 
story of Pierrot and Pierrette, in a 
slightly different version this time, how- 
ever. Pierrette’s head is turned by the 
jewels she is offered by the Rich Man, and 
poor Pierrot is commanded to “go out 
and earn more.” He wanders to a 
gambling palace, a theft is committed, 
and the blame falls upon him. He is 
brought before the judge and sentenced. 


reels—The 


The Rich Man soon tires of Pierrette, 
and Pierrot, up, starts to 
search for her. As she leaves the home 
of the Rich Man, she comes upon Pierrot 
dead—and awakens 


his sentence 


from her dream. 
“Better one red apple and contentment 


than many pearls with 


tears. 

Not a film for juvenile audiences, upon 
whom much of its 
would be lost. For a general program, 
however, it is a delightful subject. In 
the manner of making, it is 
novel—the costumes in white against a 
background of dark plush giving a sil- 
houette effect. 

The Song of the Lark (Pathe) 2 reels 
—As the lark’s song is the inspiration to 
Schubert for his “Hark, Hark the Lark,” 


subtle suggestion 


decidedly 
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and to Jules Breton for his famous paint- 
ing, so to Marie of the film story, a girl- 
ish figure halting in her steps that she 
may better hear the notes, the lark’s song 
is symbolic of her own precious freedom, 
which Pierre in his dominating 
threatens to overshadow. 
volves Jean, the artist in a, nearby cot- 
tage, who looks to the girl for his in- 
spiration, and whom Pierre regards as a 
serious rival. 


way 
The story in- 


He tempts Jean to go to 
a nearby city to follow his career, and 
to taunt Marie, he brings her a caged 
lark. Finally, after much unhappiness on 
the part of/the principal characters 
Pierre proves his better self by risking 


his life in/a fire, to save the bird. The 
loss of his sight is threatened, but at 


last, with returning vision, comes a new 
appreciation of the life. 

A loose thread of story serves to bind 
together much that is charming in pho- 
tography. Quaint peasant 
primitive surroundings 


real values of 


homes and 
responsible 
for much of the appeal of the reels. 


are 


Hope (Hodkinson) — Another of the 
beautiful Triart series—several of which 
have been reviewed previously in these 
pages. George Frederick Watts’ painting 
The 


story which inspired him is told by the 


is the background of the picture. 


artist to one of his models, who is weary 
of the world, and can portray only sor- 
row. It concerns the daughter of a light- 


house keeper on the Breton and 


her 


coast, 
soon after 
their marriage, and for whom she waits 


sailor lover, who set sail 
and longs, only to see his ship returning 
in flames. The rescuing party come back 
with no trace of him among the surviv- 
ors. She waits beside a cradle, never giv- 
ing up hope, until finally he comes. 
Done with a finesse in acting, and re- 


markably beautiful photography  char- 


acteristic of these subjects, the reels are 
to be most highly recommended wherever 


something unusually good is in demand. 
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Washington Irving (Hodkinson)—The 
reel begins with a characteristic quota- 
tion, followed by views of “Sunnyside” 
on the Hudson, the author’s home during 
his later years. Characters from the 
Sketch Bock come to life before us—Rip 
Van Winkle first, and then Ichabod 
Crane. The former is a fairly adequate 
portrayal of old Rip as he awakens from 
his long sleep—although in comparison 
with Jefferson’s playing of the part in the 
longer “Rip Van Winkle” it suffers. 
Ichabod Crane is a good characte: study, 
though hardly fantastic enough in ap- 
pearance to suit the hero of the Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. The encounter with 
the Headless Horseman in the 
chanted region” is well done, although the 
retreating figure of Ichabod disappearing 
down the road takes some of the 
mystery away from the closing lines: 

“And the ploughboy, loitering home- 
ward of a still summer evening, fancies 
his voice at a distance, chanting a melan- 
choly psalm tune among the tranquil 
solitudes of Sleepy Hollow.” 


“en- 


eery 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Hod- 


kinson)—Another of the American Au- 
thor series, published by the Kineto 
Company of America. The reel opens 


with a quotation as characteristic of the 

author’s thought: 

“Were half the power that fills the world 
with terror, 


Were half the wealth bestowed on 
camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from 
error, 
There were no need of arsenals and 
forts.” 


The reel follows the customary plan of 
the series: several scenes show the poct’s 
birthplace and his early home in Port- 
land, followed by views of Bowdoin Col 
lege, so closely bound up with Longfel- 
low, as student and _ professor, and 
“Craigie House” in Cambridge where 
_ Longfellow lived while he was teaching 
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Pan 





at Harvard. These views are well pho 
tographed, although the titling is not, ip 
some cases, all that could be desired, 

Longfellow is most popularly known, 
perhaps, by The Village Blacksmith, and 
it is a dramatization of this poem to which 
the remainder of the reel is devoted. Had 
the scenes shown only the interior of the 
blacksmith’s shop, the anvil, the smith 
at work, and the little children 

“* * * coming home from school, 

Looking in at the open door,” 
it would have been a fine contribution to 
an understanding of the atmosphere and 
background of the poem. Here again, 
however,—as in some other reels of the 
series—a too literal picturing of every line 
is attempted, and the whole is marred 
by the introduction of a touch for which 
the poet is not responsible. 

TRAVEL AND SCENIC 


The Blanket Stiff (Educational Film 
Corporation)—One of the Bruce Wilder- 
Tales—the story (to scenic accom- 
paniment) of a bookkeeper “chained t 
his desk” in the time of spring, who looks 
out over the city to the river beyond, and 
goes roaming, blanket roll on his back, 
He becomes an itinerant harvest hand, 
first in the berry tields—where he proves 
unprofitable helper because he eats 
picks—and finally August 
helds of eastern 


ness 



















an 
more than he 
finds him in the wheat 
Oregon. 

What follows is the only justification 
reel, from educational stand- 
point. The scenes of the waving whea 
fields, the harvesting of the grain, clos 
ups of the caterpillar tractor, the com 
thresher, and even 

filled bags, af 
this subject ha 


for the an 


bined harvester and 
the final sewing of the 
splendid. Would that 
filled the entire reel. 

As it stands the picture is marred (@ 
least for the best school use) by an over 
dose of slangy titles, and the effort t 
weave a story into a scenic and industria 


subject. 
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NDER this heading belong also the 
U “educational” 
from two of the large producing compa- 
nies. Judging by the first representatives 
of each, the groups as a whole are in- 
tended to be quite as much “entertain- 
“education.” 


most recent releases 


ment” as Upon general 


programs in 
nity centers, etc., they may have a legiti- 


schools, churches, commu- 
mate place. Those which have been seen 
so far are not strictly classroom reels. 

Educational Films Corporation has be- 
gun a new issue, called “Graphics.” They 
are a sort of screen newspaper supple- 
ment, in that they have a feature story, 
beauty hints, sporting news, and cartoon 
section. A characteristic reel is here re- 
viewed, 

The “feature story” is called “A Strike- 
less Factory”—place, somewhere in Geor- 
gia—where an old man, his own boss, 


works on his primitive farm with his 
home-made implements, constructs his 
own simple furniture with crude _ tools, 


and has only one means of transportation, 
a mule. 

The beauty section shows Mary Eaton 
at her In the 
sporting pages are exhibitions of horse- 
manship by America’s woman champion 


“waking-up exercises.” 


slow motion photography comes in here 


to good effect. The reel ends with some 
Allendorf animation—in this case car- 
toons showing the rise of well-known 


men—Rockefeller, Edison, Harding, 
Schwab and 
tions to heights in the business, scientific 
and political world. 

Fresh Fish (Educational 
poration)—It is a pleasure to be able to 


recommend a real comedy, for the occa- 


Ford—from mediocre posi- 


Films Cor- 


sions where such a short subject is 
needed on a program. In this (one of the 
Burr series) some exceedingly clever 


combined photography and animation are 
shown. The actors are a real boy and a 
cat, the little animated figures a boy, a 
dog, and a fish. Others of this series use 
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the same combination with good results. 
They are real novelty subjects, suitable 
for any sort of audience. 

Fox Film 


S entrance 


into the educational field. Its program calls 
for the releasing of 52 


EVERAL months 


Corporation 


the 
its 


ago, 


announced 


subjects a year—the 
left the studios. 
Several are here synopsized; others will 


first six of which have 
be: reviewed in succeeding issues. 

Water Sports (Fox) % reel—Like other 
“sports” reels, this brings to the screen 
some of the exciting moments connected 
Among the 
aquatic sports represented are water ten- 
nis, tilting, diving, surf-riding, 
aquaplaning and speed-boating. 


Thrills and Spills (Fox) % 


with our outdoor pastimes. 
canoe 


reel—An 
unusually adequate title to give a hint of 
the reel’s contents. Many of the scenes 
were photographed at the winter carnival 
in St. Moritz, Switzerland, where skating, 
toboganning and skiing are sure to afford 
plenty of thrills, and an occasional spill. 
the “shots” show remarkable 
of skill in the sports repre- 
[ce-boating finishes the list. 
INDUSTRIAL 


The third of the Fox reels might be so 
classed, since it throws some light upon 


Some ot 
exhibitions 


sented. 


the domestication of one of the most fero- 
cious of animals, and turning him into a 
source of profit. 

Alligator Hunting and Farming (Fox) 
4 reel—A constantly increasing demand 
for leather has given rise to a_ strange 
industry in some of our southern states. 
In this reel, the “farming” of alligators is 
shown first. Alligator eggs are gathered, 
and a most interesting close-up shows a 


baby “’gator” assisted out of his shell. 
Then follow unusual views of an alligator 
native haunts, and 
caught with a thrown around his 
powerful jaws. A of a good- 
sized alligator, bare-handed, furnishes a 
thrill at the end. 


being hunted in his 
noose 


capture 











From Hollywood 





Conducted by M. T. O. | 


The Personnel of the ‘‘Movies’”’ 


NE of the motion picture “fan” 
O magazines of the month publishes 

an article on “Where the moving 
picture directors come from.” It affords 
a few interesting moments, and suggests 
a line of thought. It reminds me, some- 
how, of the population of California: no- 
body was ever really born there—they 
all came from somewhere else. And ap- 
parently nobody was ever really born, 
so to speak, in the moving picture busi- 
ness. The article in question tells, for 
example, of directors recruited from the 
stage, the editor’s desk, the arts—I mean 
bona fide arts, you know, like painting 
and sculpture—the army, the navy, the 
circus tent, the law, the football field, the 
speedway, the barbershop, the medical 
profession—and what you will. 

Of course everything has to have a 
beginning some time, and the motion pic- 
ture business is still, in the matter of 
years, in the beginning stages. So we 
mustn’t be too hard on it. Still, we must 
face facts, and one of them is that the 
personnel of the motion picture industry 
still leaves much—oh, much!—to be de- 
sired. 

It is not that a barber, or a doctor, 
or a sailor, or a lawyer may not make 
an entirely satisfactory movie director 
or scenario writer. There is many a 
square peg in a round hole the world 
over; and if a bootblack, a_ hairdresser, 
a dressmaker, or the traffic man on the 
corner is unhappy in his chosen work, 
and feels that the only medium for the 
expression of his true self is the screen, 
I am far from discouraging him. He 
may be a genius in disguise. But genius 
is a rare thing, and most of the misfits 
who tumbled into the movies in the be- 
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ginning have never discovered that they 
are just as much misfits there as they) 
ever were, 

One sees readily enough how this con- | 
dition came about. The first mushroom 
growth of the movies, the big returns 
and quick profits, and the more or less 
unorganized conditions which prevailed 
at the outset, presented an inviting pros- 
pect to the numerous Micawbers who 
were “waiting for something to turn up.” 

They made all haste to include them- 
selves in a good thing, and they made 
money, even if they did not make good 
pictures. And now I am including pro- 
ducers, cameramen, scenario writers— 
everybody in the movies. For it is quite 





logical and perfectly believable that if 
the directors sprang from divers curious 
origins, the same may be true of the rest 
of the movie personnel in equal measure. 
Q.E.D. 

So these barbers, these racing drivers, 
these football heroes, and these news- 
paper reporters made movies—made 
them very badly too, at first. But we 
liked them, bad as they were: we must 
have, for the flourished with a 
great flourish. 

Then time went on, and with it went 
some of the ex-automobile-salesmen, and 
ex-circus men, and the ex-college 
heroes. One wonders where they did go 
—the magazine article did not say. They 
had made enough money to satisfy them 
for a while, perhaps, or something else 
“turned up” and they drifted on. At any 
rate, they disappeared. Some, on the 
other hand, stayed with the game, and 
eventually learned something about it. 
And some there were, of that first batch 
of ex-something-or-others, who stayed 
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with the game and didn’t learn anything. 
You have seen the pictures they make, 
of course. 

Why these people are permitted to go 
on is one of the mysteries of the industry. 
Public opinion, it is true, is against them, 
but public opinion is a funny thing— 
most inconsistent, to all 
We are agreed that the bad picture, the 
crude and the trashy picture must be 
got rid of, but the fact remains that there 
are a lot of bad pictures on the market, 
and a lot more are being made, which 
all sell well and draw full patronage. 

Last spring, one day, an official of a 
world-wide distributing corporation men- 
tioned in my hearing that he had been 
asked what the outstanding motion pic- 
ture success of the month was; and he 
named the picture. It was a melodrama 
based on the very mellowest of the old 
dime novel thrillers, which 
frowned upon the 
review I had read. 

“It’s the worst collection of bunk and 
cheap hokum in the world,” the speaker 
said, “but it’s packing the houses.” 

In spite of this 
there is a part of the motion picture pub- 
lic which is demanding something better 
—real stories, real actors, evidences of 
real direction and _ intelligent produc- 
tion. A good many of those in authority 
have realized the strength of the demand 
and have made some effort to satisfy it. 
To that end, they have all 
cheap and vulgar and commonplace pro- 
ductions, and their slogan, 
“Bigger and better pictures!” But judg- 
ing from some of the results of this cam- 
paign, the average producer regards the 
words “bigger” and “better” as synony- 
mous. If it costs more, it must be cor- 
respondingly better. Again, Q.E.D. So 
now, instead of a little cheap vulgarity 
and commonplaceness, we get a good 
deal of expensive vulgarity and common- 
placeness, and the per capita tax is just 
that much higher. 


appearances. 


had been 


by critics in every 


condition, however, 


renounced 


adopted as 


HoLLy woop 
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A magazine editorial on this subject 
said recently, “A river rises no higher 
than its source,” and intimated that the 
esthetic and artistic morons now occu- 
pying the swivel chairs of authority must 
be ousted, and replaced by educated, cul- 
tured people—men of vision. Let it not 
be understood that I consider there are 
none of the latter in the movies today. 
On the contrary, certain names unques- 
tionably stand out in motion pictures. 
represent the highest type of 
thought and expression that is anywhere 
to be found. Some of them even stand 
3ut in practically every case, 
the name is that of a director, a writer, 
an actor, and artist—not a producer. 

Some of these these artists, 
have realized the limitations that were 
placed upon them as mere parts of a 
producing unit, and they have escaped 
the curse by dispensing with the pro- 
ducer, and making their pictures inde- 
pendent of anything but their own high 
standards and the demands of an intelli- 
gent public. They surrounded 
themselves with staffs composed of men 
and women who know their business or 
their art, and are the best of their kind. 
These are the sources of the really bet- 
ter pictures that we are waiting for. 

“Do you find many college people in 
the movies?” I asked a young fellow in 





They 


for genius. 


people, 


have 


a comedy studio. 


“Oh, lots of them,” he answered—he 
Was a university man himself—‘‘and more 
are coming in all the time. And it’s 
bound to make a difference in time. 
Why, Blank’s private secretary,” he 
named a prominent producer, “is a 


Rhodes scholar.” Then he named a 


dozen picture men who were college 


products. 
I asked another man, a publicity man 
this time, where he thought the movies’ 


greatest improvement in the next four 
or five years would be. 
“Tt will be in getting people of ability 


into the business,” was his answer. 
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“College men?’ I suggested. He 
smiled. 

“We have lots of college men now, 


especially in the technical departments. 
What the movies need are men of in- 


telligence and experience, and whether 
they were developed in college or out will 


make no difference. College men, you 
know,” he added, “are often terribly ego- 
tistical—if they survive their college edu- 
cation.” 

I felt that this was not the time for 
me to ask the publicity man if he were 
a college graduate, so I said something 
about the need for men of vision. Again 
he smiled. 

“Any man who is interested in_ his 
work is a man of vision,” he said. 

To my question as to how the undesir- 
ables are to be got rid of to make room for 
the new people, he said merely that men of 
inferior quality in high positions are being 


eliminated by the necessity for better 
pictures. 
“We realize,” said another publicity 


man, concerning his own particular or- 
ganization, “that the public wants bigger 
pictures. The day of the ‘program pic- 
ture’ is over as far as this company is 
concerned. Douglas Fairbanks has the 


Production Notes 


WO new foreign films are sched- 
gee for release in this country soon, 
“Sodom and Gomorrah,” and “Othello.” 
“Peter the Great,” “Lady Hamilton,” and 
“Destiny” are others which will probably 
be shown here. Walter Reimann, who 
was responsible for the settings of “The 
Cabinet of Doctor Caligari,” has staged 
the Russian picture. 

OLA NEGRI, the foreign star of “Pas- 

sion” and “Gypsy Blood,” is now 
in America. Her first picture for the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation will 
be adapted from the stage play, “Bella 
Donna,” by Robert Hichens. 
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Three 


right idea in ‘The Musketeers’ 
and ‘Robin Hood.’ We intend to follow 
his lead.” No effort, and no expense, ] 
gathered, was to be spared in the pro- 
duction of the literary classic on whith 
his company then working. Not 
long afterward I learned that the art dj- 
rector of that particular production had 
declined to copy his settings from ay- 
thentic photographs of the localities jn 
which the action took place. 

“IT shan’t bother ‘em,” he an-! 
nounced. “I’m going to make these sets 
they way 7 think they ought to be.” Well, 
detail, perhaps, but e- 


was 





with 


that’s a small 
lightening. 

What is the general trend, then? With) 
inevitable exceptions, the powers that be 
in the movies realize the need for a more 
intelligent handling of the executive de- 
partments of the motion picture organi- 
zations. that, the real ability 
which exists among those who are closest 
to the actual making of the pictures, will 
surely find expression, and the poor and 
useless material will be eliminated by the 
natural process of showing up its own 
defects. This realization of the need of 
a change is the healthiest idea that has 
penetrated the minds of the personnel 
of the movies for many a long year. 


Given 


ATEST reports insist that Madge 
Kennedy has sold the picture rights 

to Charles Major’s “Dorothy Vernon of 

Haddon Hall” to Mary Pickford. 

OLLOWING Goldwyn’s announce- 
F ment of a contemplated production 
of “Vanity Fair,” comes the news that 
Hugo Ballin, who gave us an excellent 
version last year of “Jane Eyre,” will 
make the same picture with Mabel Ballin 
as Becky Sharp. 

ETER B. KYNE’S story of Califor 
P nia, “The Pride of Palomar,” is td 
be picturized by Cosmopolitan Produc+ 
tions. 
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Propuction Nores 


T IS rumored that Charles Chaplin 
I thinks of producing “Don Quixote.” 
ENE STRATTON PORTER’S 
G “Michael O’Halloran” is in produc- 
tion at the Thomas H. Ince studio. Oth- 
ers of Mrs. Porter’s books will be filmed 
later. 

HE FILM GUILD, ‘a group of 
BE jeune people who are making pic- 
tures independently, will make “The 
Scarecrow,” a story of Salem and witch- 
craft by Percy Mackaye. “The Cradle 
Buster,” a comedy by Booth Tarkington, 
was this company’s successful first  re- 
lease. 

HE LATEST Tarkington work, 
T “Gente Julia,” may be expected on 
the screen shortly. 

UITRY’S “Deburau” will probably 

be screened by Paramount 
Theodore Kosloff in the title part. 


with 
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HE first of what the Goldwyn com- 
pany terms its “big twenty” in the 
order of their release will be “Remem- 
brance,” “Sherlock Holmes,” “The Sin 


Flood,” “Brothers Under Their Skins,” 
“Hungry Hearts,” “The Christian,” “A 
Blind Bargain,” and “The Strangers’ 


3anquet.” 

ELZNICK will give a special pro- 
~ duction to “Rupert of Hentzau,” 
follow quite naturally 
after the Ingram version of “The Pris- 
oner of Zenda.” 
6é ACK HOME AND BROKE” is 

B a George Ade story written for 
in produc- 


which seems to 


Thomas Meighan, and now 
tion. Lila Lee is in the cast. 

THIRD Ibanez story is to reach 
A the screen, “Enemies of Women.” 
It is being filmed abroad by Cosmopoli- 


tan. "| 


Just an Indication 


as to which way we are heading. 

This sort of thing is highly signifi- 
cant for the future of the non-theatrical 
film, however displeasing it will unques- 
tionably be to the theatrical 
When the “non-flam” comes—and it is 
merely a question of time—one of the 
supreme difficulties in the way of motion 
pictures for schools, churches, clubs and 
community centers will be 
out of the way. 


Peas to wien’ is another suggestion 
interests. 


permanently 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF 
RESOLUTIONS 
of the 
FIRE MARSHALS’ ASSOCIA- 


TION OF NORTH AMERICA 
WHEREAS, the use of inflam- 
mable films in theatres and other 
places is detrimental to public safety 
and largely increases the fire risk, 
and 

WHEREAS, the use of films in 
theatres, schools, churches and lodges 
is continually increasing, and 
WHEREAS, the 


use of inflam- 


mable films has been condemned by 
this Association, the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 
and 

WHEREAS, the prohibition of the 
use of such films in some states and 
not in others does not remedy the 
evil, and 

WHEREAS, the pronibition of 
the transportation of inflammable 
films by the National Congress will 
accomplish the desired result and 
compel the manufacturers of films to 


manufacture films which are non- 
inflammable, 
NOW BE IT THEREFORE 


RESOLVED by 
Association of North America, in 
convention assembled, That the Na- 
tional Congress be requested to en- 
act a law prohibiting the transporta- 
tion of inflammable films in interstate 
commerce, effective January 1, 1925, 
and that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States and to each 
Senator and Representative in the 
National Congress. 


the Fire Marshals’ 














Theatrical Film Critique 


Conducted by M. F. L. 


WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN 

FLOWER (Cosmopolitan) 

This gay fiction of a day that has al- 
ways carried, over and above its rotten- 
ness, a glamour of love and castle bars, 
night rides and reckless gallantry, has 
been one of the most widely read of any 
best seller that ever found its way to 
“the public’s” table. Charles 
Major’s novel must have been a task for 
the scenario writer but that it was done 
is obvious from the first footage. Beau- 
tiful 
photography and an efficiently directed 
cast describe “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower.” Marion Davies contributes her 
first real work. She is delightful. For- 
rest Stanley is the courteous and daring 
Brandon, direct from Major's pages. 
Johnny Dooley as the Jester and Lyn 
Harding as Henry VIII are remarkable 
character roles. Any slip in this film 
would have been unforgiveable; certainly 
the slightest undesirable quality would 
have stood out brazenly for the story is 
a too-familiar one to escape the severe 
observation it will receive. Cosmopoli- 
tan’s production was a thorough satisfac- 
tion. (School and church use, properly 


To screen 


sets, careful continuity, excellent 


censored. Any community use, we should 

judge.) 

THE FACE IN THE FOG (Cosmopoli- 
tan) 


There is nothing more completely com- 
fortable than an evening of good melo- 
drama,—enough but not extravagant sus- 
pense; keen, hushed action and a corking 


story. “The Face in the Fog” affords 
such an evening. Lionel Barrymore dom- 
inates his excellent supports, Lowell 
Sherman, Mary McLaren and Seena 
Owen. A safe family film. (Community 
use.) 
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THE PRISONER OF ZENDA (Metro) 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest pie- 
tures ever produced. Rex Ingram has 
gathered about his romantic tale a cast of 
splendid actors. The Prisoner himself 
and his British relative are two of the 
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screen’s finest characterizations. Cer. | 


. ' 
tainly there has been no finer love thread! 


more stirringly played unless perhaps | 
those unforgettable moments of “The! 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” The 
passing of the British lover to leave Zen- | 
da’s Queen was not the public’s idea of a 
happy ending. But from the lowest low- 
brow to the highest highbrow there could 
be no other objection but that, and that 


to the intelligent artist stamped “The 
Prisoner of Zenda” as tremendous. We 
wonder if the screen will ever know 


more effective acting than that of Miss 
Terry. As a frivolous and hasty aside we 
“Watch the blackeyed 
He hasn’t the deli- 
cate could 
never give us Julio, but he sparkles!” 
(Theatrical; some church and community 
use.) 


THE ETERNAL FLAME (Selznick) 
Gowned with all the splendour of 
Gloria Swanson, Norma Talmadge passes 
through a story of exotic passions. There 
are many made, ex- 


would whisper 
‘find’ of Mr. Ingram’s. 


seriousness of Valetitino: he 


accusations to be 





travagances of acting and setting, bu 
Miss Talmadge was never stronger tha 
in this particular melodrama. Yet, eve 
Miss Talmadge could not save the pro; 
duction from a general and tiresome un 


worthiness. (Theatrical only.) 


BROADWAY ROSE (Tiffany) 

Despite over-posing on Miss Murray's 
part this film is a creditable Murray film 
We say “Murray film” because it is the 
dual-role woman that Miss Murray loves 
to’ play,—one leap from the gay madness 
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THEATRICAL 


of Broadway to the quiet tenderness of a 
country mother and a farm-house fire- 
side. No one but Mae Murray could put 
across this film, but she is not to be de- 
nied. Monte Blue makes a strong back- 
ground for her crushed beauty. (Theatri- 
cal only.) 
MANSLAUGHTER (Paramount) 

This lengthy somewhat 
| propagandic in nature, is impressive as 
, well as entertaining. But for the absurd 





production, 





wore | inserts of elder-day debauch and reck- 
The lessness, the continuity was splendid, sus- 
lee taining tension to the last reel. Thomas 
| Meighan, as always, was steadily the re- 
tie: strained actor but the great fulfillment of 
could | Many earlier promises was Leatrice Joy. 
that The silver sheet has achieved another 
“The | Young woman of § fine intelligence. 
We (Church, school and community use, with 
know caution.) 
Mis|TO HAVE AND TO HOLD (Para- 
e wel mount) 
eyed} An old, old favorite resurrected and re- 
deli-| dressed for the baby among the arts! An 
-oild} entirely worthy picture with the dashing 
Jes! and competent Bert Lytell, the erratic 
unity and colorful villain, Theodore Kosloff, 
and the pretty and common-sense Betty 
k Compson. (Theatrical only.) 
ma THE VALLEY OF SILENT MEN 
said (Cosmopolitan) 
: A thoroughly Mounted-Police-cold-north tale 
here with thrills in action and scenes. But for the 
€X4 unconvincing tremors of Miss Rubens (and you 
butj forget them under the spell of her black-eyed 
tha beauty) you will find this enjoyable melodrama. 
(Theatrical only.) 
evel WHITE SHOULDERS (First National) 
PIOl There seems to be no recourse but to stop re- 
UNF viewing Katherine MacDonald’s pictures, if we con- 
tinue to be hurt by seeing a beautiful and intelli- 
gent actress slip farther and farther away from 
her promising work of earlier films. (No use 
ray @ whatsoever.) 
ped BURNING SANDS (Paramount) 
“An answer to ‘The Sheik’!’’ say the advertise 
ments. We would say, an echo and a poor one. 
oves But for the fine acting of Milton Sills and. Wanda 
nes$ Hawley this is a tiresome desert film. (Theatrical 


only.) 
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THE BONDBOY (First National) 
It is a disturbing irritation to sit 


through a poor Barthelniess picture, yet 
such the mumbling, drawn out Bond 
30y film with its over-effects in the cell. 
Richard 
wistful, 


is 


3arthelmess himself is the same 
Mary 
Thurman performs creditebly. The star, 


sensitive actor; likewise 
however, is the splendid characterization 
by Mary Alden,—the shrinking, broken- 
wreck of a imperious 
woman. Miss Alden as the mother of the 
bond boy brings the agony of the poor 
house, the ruthless of circum- 
stances, mightily near. We hope that Mr. 
Jarthelmess find worthier vehicles. 
(Some church and community use.) 


REMEMBRANCE (Goldwyn) 


Some may like this film despite its many over- 
sentimentality. 


spirited once 


stress 


will 


drawn moments and its maudlin 


It 


spots, 


excellent film, and, in 
continual occurrence of poor 
effects it. (Some 
church and community use.) 
THE GHOST BREAKER (Paramount) 
Wallace Reid has stood for efficiently entertain- 
“The Ghost Breaker” falls far 
short of his usual standard. (Theatrical only.) 
LOVE IS AN AWFUL THING (Selz- 
nick) 
A thoroughly funny Owen Moore story. Mar- 
(Theatrical and 


been 
the 
over-drawn 


have 
but 


should an 
18, 
ruins 


acting and 


ing comedy, but 


jorie Daw is a cunning support. 
some community use.) 
SOUTH OF SUVA (Paramount) 

A poor and bizarre tale with nothing to redeem 
it charm of Miss Minter is sufficient 
unto that end. (For no use.) 

PINK GODS (Paramount) 

A film of romance and adventure encircling the 
Miss Mr. Kirkwood 
occasionally sentimental. (Theatrical only.) 
THE KICK BACK (R. C. Pictures) 

A tale of the up-to-date prohibition 
western town, just this side of the Mexican bor- 
careful but that is all to 
be for acting. Miss Terry is wooden. 
A poor picture. (For no use.) 
MOONSHINE VALLEY (Fox) 


In which the heavy William Farnum is heavier 


unless the 


brilliantly alert Daniels. is 


tiresome 


der. Harry Carey is 


said his 


and more nauseatingly sweet than ever. We 
wonder what the gentleman would do to register 
love, anger, dismay or whatnot, if he could not 


protrude his eyeballs he so faithfully does. 


(Good 


as 


for no use.) 
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THE STORM 
old melodrama; 
community if censored.) 

GRANDMA’S' BOY (Associated Exhibitors; 
Pathe distribution). In which Harold Lloyd grad 
uates from Lloyd (School and 
community.) 

A WOMAN OF 


One of the year’s best. 


Violent and 
(School and 


(Universal Jewel). 


excellent acting. 


even slapstick. 
NO IMPORTANCE (Select). 
(Theatrical only.) 

THE CROSSROADS OF NEW YORK (First 
National). Very funny if you get it! (Theatrical 
only.) 

SONNY (First National). A Barthelmess film; 
passport enough. (High school and community.) 

THE BACHELOR DADDY 
Lasky). A _ serious bachelor’s triumph 
“banes of his life.” (School, Church and 


(Famous Players 
over five 
com- 
munity.) 

ORPHANS OF THE STORM (United Artists 
Corporation). A barely even toss-up between Grif- 
fith talent and Griffith weakness. (High 
and community.) 

THE DUST FLOWER (Goldwyn). In 
the cold silence of the cinema takes unto 
warmth and chuckles! (School and community.) 

OUR LEADING CITIZEN 
Lasky). Pretty reliable. (School and community.) 

THE MAN FROM HOME 
Lasky). Fair. (Community.) 

DOMESTIC RELATIONS (First National). 
“Will pass in a crowd!” (Possible church use.) 

WHAT NO MAN KNOWS (Equity). Old 
plot, reassuring narrative. (Theatre only.) 

FOR THE DEFENSE (Famous Players-Lasky). 
Indifferently good. (Theatre only.) 

STOLEN MOMENTS (Silton). 
nothing. 

HURRICANE’S GAL 
and dashing melodrama. 
censorship.) 

THE $5 BABY (Metro). A wholesome Ghetto 
tale. (School, church and community.) 

NORTH OF THE RIO GRANDE 
Players-Lasky). Western (Some 
and community use.) 

THE WOMAN WHO 
(Famous Players-Lasky). 
community use.) 

FASCINATION (Metro). 
(Theatre only.) 

THE PRIMITIVE 


school 


which 
itself 
Players- 


(Famous 


(Famous Players- 


Good for 


National). Red 
with 


(First 


(Community use 


(Famous 
yarn. school 
WALKED ALONE 


Good melodrama. (Some 
An inexcusable film. 
LOVER 


(First National). 


Indifferently good comedy (Some com 


use.) 


ALWAYS 


for nothing. 


(Goldwyn), @ 


THE WOMAN 


IN OCTOBER 
NANOOK OF THE NORTH (Pathe). An 
cational epic. (School, church and com 


use.) 


HER GILDED CAGE (Paramount). A 
what sentimental offering saved by the example, 
loyalty between sisters. (Theatrical only.) ‘ 

BLOOD AND SAND (Paramount). Pictor 
beautiful; (The 
only.) 

JUST TONY 
Tom Mix’s horse. 


disappointment largely. 
(Fox). <A _ splendid vehicle 
(School, church and comm 
use.) 

THE FAST MAIL 
drama of an elder day. 

THE NEW MOON (Selznick). 
(Theatrical only.) 
HEARTS. 
Peters, big, 
use.) 

CONFIDENCE (Universal). <A_ ludicrous 
ure. (No use whatsoever.) 

KINDRED OF THE DUST (Goldwyn). 
splendid production. (Some church and communi 


Breathless 
(Theatrical only.) 


Indiffer 


(Fox). 


acceptable. 
HUMAN 


ically 


(Universal-Jewel). 
House rough, sincere. (§ 


community 


use.) 
IF YOU BELIEVE IT, IT’S SO! (Paramount 
A passingly good family film. (School, church 
community use.) 
LOVES OF 
abominable 


PHARAOH (Paramount). 
film. (Church?) 

MORE TO BE PITIED THAN SCORNED (6 
B. C. Films). 
whatsoever.) 

HEROES AND HUSBANDS 
\. series of MacDonald poses. (Theatrical only.) 

THE BONDED WOMAN (Paramount). Fait 
(Some church and community use.) 

THE DICTATOR (Paramount). Pathetic at 
tiresome. (Theatrical only.) 

WHILE SATAN SLEEPS (Paramount). Fevel 


(No use whatsoever.) 


spectacle 
No excuse for existence. (No 


(First National) 


only. 


ish rot. 
NICE PEOPLE (Paramount). Well adapted and! 

(Theatrical only.) 

JACKET (Arrow 


well acted. 
BACK TO YELLOW 
tures). Generally poor. (Theatrical only.) 
THE SIREN CALL (Paramount). A good fat 
north tale competently acted. (Some community 


use.) 





